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preferential duties on their products (i.e. by taxes on foreign goods of similar character) does not get over the difficulty of the divergence of class interests. The United Kingdom must give preferences for the most part on agricultural products if they are to be of any advantage to the colonies. "Whatever method of compensation is adopted taxes on ordinary foodstuffs would be unpopular in this country with a very large number of people. And in a matter of union sentiment is of the first importance. The people in the colonies who would benefit are the agricultural classes, who are confessedly in no need at present of any such aid. The bargain so far would have the appearance of giving a bounty to the thriving farmers of the colonies to be paid for out of the necessities of the poor in the old country. It may be proved by experts to the satisfaction of statisticians that there would be no real injury to the poor, but the sentiment would not be disposed of so readily.
Those who would gain in the first place from the preferences granted by the colonies are the manufacturers of this country, at the expense ostensibly of the manufacturers in the dominions overseas. The extent of the gain and the loss would depend on the nature and degree of the preferences. If they are only supertaxes on foreign goods, the rates against Britain being practically the same as before, the main result will be a substitution of a certain amount of British imports for foreign, and the colonial manufacturers will not suffer. But by preferences of this kind no real advance is made towards free trade within the empire.
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